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for both young and old. And when tempted to 
sin by his mistress in Egypt, he said, ‘How can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against 
God ?” who highly favored him for his piety, 
virtue and chastity. 

Secondly, Samuel, for whom his mother 
prayed earnestly to the Lord ; and when he had 
given him to her, she gave him to God again ; 
a good pattern for all mothers. When he was 
but a little lad, the Almighty called him, and 
he thought it had been Eli; and said, “ Thou 
calledst me?” ‘ No,” said the old man, “I did 
not call thee; lie down again.” He did not 
grumble, as many of our youth do; when the 
Lord called again, he willingly ran to Eli;-he 
did not love his bed so much as obedience, and 
said, “ Thou didst call me.” Eli observing that 
God had spoken to the child, said to him, 
““when he calleth again, say, Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant heareth.” Let old ones mind this, 
and encourage their youth to answer the call of 
God betimes. God called again, and he an- 
swered, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” 
The Lord, by his grace, calls to little ones, many 
time in the midst of their play, and sometimes 
in their beds. Oh! that our youth may do and 
say as little Samuel ; that they may grow as he 
did, and be in favor both with God and man. 

Thirdly, David, his father’s youngest son, 
kept his sheep, and in that innocent employ the 
Lord was with him. His father sent him to his 
brethren ; but Eliab, his eldest brother, frowned 
upon him and reviled him. He only made this 
soft reply: “Is there not a cause?” He over- 
came the great Philistine, in the name of the 
God of Israel; and God highly exalted him for 
his uprightness, sincerity and piety, which were 
very great; for notwithstanding Saul would 
have killed him, yet, when David had him in 
his power, he spared him, insomueh that Saul 
wept, and said, “If a man find his enemy, will 
he let him go?” And there was loving greet- 
ing between them; so he overcame the evil of 
Saul’s heart by the good that was in his, ac- 
cording to those holy expressions of the apostle 
Paul, ‘‘ Be not overcome with evil, but overcome 
evil with good.” Words worthy to be written 
in letters of gold, and more worthy to be ob- 
served and practised. 

Fourthly, Solomon, who asked of God wisdom, 
being in his own eyes but as a little child, said 





































An Exhortation to Youth and others, being part 
of a letter from Thomas Chalkley to a Friend 
in Dublin. 

Let the young men and maidens diligently 

read the Holy Scriptures; and whenever they 
come to a passage that affects them, let them not 
only turn down that leaf, but let them be sure 
that it hath place in their hearts; and when 
they read of a good man or woman, let them 
earnestly pray and fervently ery to the Lord, 
the great God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and God of the righteous in all ages, 
that he would please to make them like those 
his dear children and servants. Oh! that young 
people might not forget this great command of 
God—“ Honor thy parents, that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.” How many stubborn youths hath 
the Lord cut off in their prime, and in the flower 
of their days ; and on the other hand, how hath 
the Almighty blessed, prospered, preserved and 
honored those who have been obedient to their 
parents, and honored them and their elders? 
And let the young men and maidens note this, 
that none truly honor their parents and elders, 
but those who are pious and virtuous; such 
were Joseph, Samuel, David and Solomon ; as 
also King Josiah; who began to reign at eight 
years old. God Almighty gives to many a sense 
of his grace at that age, and thereabouts ; he or- 
daineth praise many times out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings. Let the youth endeavor 
to follow those good and great men; and for 
their instruction, I shall say something of the 
above five worthies. 

First, in particular, beginning with Joseph. 
His father sent him to his brethren; he went 
willingly, though his brethren hated him ; and 

when it was in his power to hurt them, he ren- 

dered them good for their evil ; a good example 
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unto the Lord, “Give unto thy servant an un- 
derstanding heart ;” which request God granted 
him, and gave him also riches and honor. Oh! 
see the benefit of pleasing God, young men and 
young women. 

Fifthly, Josiah, a young prince and king. 
How zealous was he for God’s service and wor- 
ship! What a wonderful reformation he made 
in the land, and how was he lamented at his 
death, as generally all good and zealous men 
and women are, whether old or young. 

Having touched a little upon the young men, 
let me remember the young women also; as for 
example, Ruth and Abigail, two discreet young 
women ; the first very loving, kind and true to 
Naomi, her mother-in-law ; a good pattern for 
all daughters-in-law. ‘‘ Entreat me not,” said 
she, “ to leave thee ; for where thou goest, I will 
go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge; and 
where thou diest, there will I be buried; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God ;”’ and the Lord abundantly rewarded her 
for this godly resolution. Boaz had a sense of 
her virtue and piety, and said, “ All the city of 
my people do know that thou art a virtuous wo- 
man ;” which doubtless was a strong motive for 
him to love her. And that love commonly lasts 
till death ; whereas, when money is a motive, 
it often happens that many evils attend. 

Consider also wise Abigail, her ingenious 
speech to David, and contrivance to hinder him 
from shedding blood; which he was coming to 
do, thinking he had cause, but was prevented 
by her wisdom. This was a great motive to him 
to love her, after Nabal’s death, and to take her 
to wife. She was no proud woman; “ For,” 
said she, “let thy handmaid serve to wash the 
feet of the servants of my lord.’ 


As there are many good examples in Holy 
Scripture, whereby young people might be 
stirred up to virtue ; so also there are examples 
of the judgments of God on disobedient, impi- 
ous, vain and ungodly men and women, even 
young and old. Let our youth consider, I be- 
seech them, wicked, disobedient Absalom and 
poor Dinah ; also the prince and the Moabitish 
damsel, whom zealous Phineas slew; for God 
was angry, and is angry with the wicked every 
day. 

The before mentioned good men and women 
were in the time of the law; and let me add to 
them, the holy pattern and good example of our 
great Lord and blessed master, who loved right- 
eousness and hated wickedness, therefore he was 
highly exalted, and anointed with the oil of 
gladness above his fellows ; he had the heathen 
given him for his inheritance, and the utmost 
parts of the earth for his possession; and what 
is more, all power in heaven and earth. 

Oh! dear young men and maidens! he is our 
great pattern, whom we ought to take for our 
example, walking in all humility and reverence. 





Christ saith, “ He that will be my disciple,” 
that is his scholar, “must take up his cross, 
deny himself, and follow me.” Oh! blessed 
pattern! Oh! glorious example! let us follow 
him whilst we have breath : for it is always well 
for them that follow him. What think ye young 
men and maidens ! had it not been well for that 
rich young man, had he left all and followed 
dear Jesus? Be ye your own judges; look on 
your pattern Christ Jesus, when he was but 
twelve years old ; see what he was doing ; forget 
not that saying which his mother laid up in her 
heart—“ Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” I can say through some 
experience, it is good business. Let me tell you 
for your edification, I have served my master, 
holy Jesus, and followed him several years ac- 
cording to the best of my understanding, and I 
have always found him a good master; his service 
is sweet, and his work is delightful. I have a 
great deal more to say for my Lord and Master, 
but my design is brevity. ‘His yoke is easy, 
and his burthen is light.”” He hath said it and 
I have experienced it. Wherefore I am the 
more free to invite you to follow him and be his 
scholars. An eminent servant and scholar of 
his said, ‘‘ Be ye followers of me, even as [also 
am of Christ.” The apostle Paul exhorts Timo- 
thy, a young scholar, and his son in the faith, 
to be a good example to others, as also his son 
Titus. We are also told of four young women, 
who were prophetesses, and divers others; a 
more particular account of whose exemplary 
lives and actions is recorded in the Holy Scrip- 
ture for our learning; unto which, with the 
grace of God in the heart, I recommend all 
young men and women, and conclude this smal! 
token of my very dear love in Christ, our holy 
Lord and master, desiring the above may be as 
so many patterns for them to follow. 
THomaAs CHALKLEY. 


INSANITY, 


Asylum statistics force upon us the unex- 
pected truth, that of all classes of inmates, far- 
mers make the largest, in spite of the health- 
giving influences of a farming life. Such a 
result can in no way be accounted for, except in 
the sameness of thought and pursuit. 

Our farmer readers will very naturally inquire, 
what we would advise as the most perfect safe- 
guard against so lamentable a close of life. Un- 
hesitatingly we respond—Scientific Agriculture ; 
for there is not a quality of the mind which in 
its far-reachings it will not wake up and ener- 
gize ; for to be properly and most profitably pur- 
sued, it makes almost every other science sub- 
servient to it. Thus followed, it is the most 
ennobling of human pursuits, because it perfects 
the body and refines and elevates the mind. 
But DON’T DWELL ON ONE IDEA.—From Hall's 
Journal of Health. 
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LONDON ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
Concluded from page 556. 

In the very next compartment is a hare, who 
for years played the tambourine in the streets 
of the metropolis, but his master, finding that 
his performances did not draw, enchanged him 
at these Gardens fora monkey ; and now, whilst 
he eats his greens in peace, poor Jacko, in a red 
cloak and a feathered cap, has probably to earn 
his daily bread by mimicking humanity on the 
top of a barrel-organ. But the hippopotamus 
surges into his bath in the enclosure as we pause, 
and there is a rush of visitors to see the mighty 
brute performing his ablutions. He no longer 
gives audience to all the fair and fashionable 
folks of the town. Alas for the greatness of 
this world ! the soldier-crab and the Esop prawn 
now draw better “houses.” Whether or no 
this desertion has embittered his temper, we 
cannot say; but he has certainly lost his amia- 
bility, notwithstanding that he still retains the 
humorous curl-up of the corners of his mouth | 
which Doyle used to hit off so inimitably. At 
times, indeed, he is perfectly furious, and his 
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longer thought a rarity. Of four procured in 
1835, only one female now remains ; but very 
many have been bred in the Gardens, and have 
continued in excellent health. At the present 
moment three of their progeny are housed in the 
apartment we are entering. The finest, a male, 
is a noble fellow, standing nearly seventeen feet 
high. When he strides out into the enclosure, 
high up as the trees are protected by boarding, 
he yet manages to browse as in his African for- 
ests, and it is then that the visitor sees the full 
beauty of the beast, which is lost in the house. 
The giraffe, in spite of his mild and melanchol 

look, which reminds us forcibly of the camel, 
yet fights ferociously with his kind at certain 
seasons of the year. Two males once battled 
here so furiously that the horn of one of them 
was actually driven into the head of the other. 
Their method of fighting is very peculiar: 
stretching out their fore and hind legs like a 
rocking-horse, they use their heads as a black- 
smith would a sledge-hammer, and, swinging the 
vertebral column in a manner calculated, one 
would think, to break it, they bring the full force 


vast strength has necessitated the reconstruction | of the horns to bear upon their antagonist’s skull. 
D So 


of his house on a much stronger plan. Those 
only who have seen him rush with extended | 
jaws at the massive oaken door of his apartment, 


The blow is severe in the extreme, and eve 
precaution is taken to prevent these conflicts. 
As we pass along a narrow corridor in which 








































































































returning again and again to the charge, and| the ostriches are confined, we reach at length 
making the solid beams quiver as though they | the last inhabitant of the Garden, and the most 
were only of inch deal, can understand the dan- curious creature, perhaps, which it contains. 
gerous fits which now and then are exhibited by | If the keeper is at hand, he will open the door 
a creature who was so gentle when he made his| of the box in which it lives, and drive out for 
début that he could not go to sleep without | us the bewildered-looking apteryx—the highest 
having his Arab keeper’s feet to lay his neck | representative, according to Professor Owen, of 
upon. This affection for his nurse has undergone | the warm-blooded class of animals, that lived in 





a great change, for, on Hamet’s countryman and | New Zealand previous to the advent of man, 


coadjutor, Mohammed, making his second ép-| 


pearance with the young female hippopotamus, 
Obaysch very nearly killed him in the violence 
of his rage. He has a peculiar dislike to the 
sight of working-men, especially if they are em- 
ployed in doing any jobs about his apartment. 
The smith of the establishment happening to be 
passing the other day along the iron gallery 
which runs across one side of his bath, the 
infuriated animal leapt out of the water, at least 
eight feet high, and would speedily have pulled 
the whole construction down, had not the man 
run rapidly out of his sight. We trust his tem- 
per will improve when his young bride in the 
adjoining room is presented to him ; but she is 
as yet but a baby behemoth, although growing 
fast. The enormously strong iron railings in 
front of his apartments are essential to guard 
against the rushes he sometimes makes at persons 
he does not like. Look at that huge mouth, 
opened playfully to receive tit-bits! What is a 
bun ora biscuit tohim? Down that huge throat 
goes one hundred pounds weight of provender 
daily. 

The giraffes in the adjoining apartment have 
been in the Gardens so long that they are no 















Strange and chaotic-looking as are most of the 
living things brought from Australia and the 
adjacent islands, this creature is certainly the 
oddest of the bird class, and is, we believe, 
the only one ever seen out of New Zealand. As 
it vainly runs into the corners and tries to hide 
itself from the light of day, we perceive that it 
is wingless and tailless; it looks, in short, like 
a hedgehog mounted upon the dwarfed yet pow- 
erful legs of an ostrich, whilst its long bill, 
which seems as though it had been borrowed 
from a stork, is employed when the bird leans 
forward, to support it, just as an old man uses a 
stick. This strange creature seems to hold 
among the feathered bipeds of Polynesia a par- 
allel position to the New Holland mole,—which 
possesses the bill and webbed feet of a duck 
with the claws of a land animal—among the 
quadrapeds. Mr. Gould remarks, that nature 
affords an appropriate vegetation to each class 
of animal life; at least the paradoxical crea- 
tures we have mentioned seem in happy ac- 
cord with Australian vegetation, where the stones 
grow outside the cherries, and the pear-shaped 
fruits depend from the branch with their small 
ends downwards! The apteryx is entirely noc- 
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turnal in its habits, pusuing its prey in the 
ground by smell rather than by sight, to enable 
it to do which the olfactory openings are placed 
near the point of the beak. Thus the bird 
scents the worm on which it feeds far below the 
surface of the ground. We must not regard 
the apteryx as an exceptional creature, but 
rather as the type of a large class of birds pecu- 
liar to the islands of New Zealand, which have 
been destroyed, like the dodo in the Mauritius, 
since the arrival of man. Professor Owen, long 
before the apteryx arrived in England, pronoun- 
ced that a single bone found in some New 
Zealand watercourse had belonged toa wingless, 
tailless bird, that stood at least twelve feet high.* 
This scientific conjecture has lately been trans- 
formed into a certainty by the discovery of a 
number of bones, which demonstrate that several 
species of Moas once roamed among the fern- 
clad islands which stud the bright Polynesian 
Ocean. These bones have been found mixed 
with those of the apteryx, which thus becomes 
linked to a race of mysterious creatures which, 
it is supposed, have long passed away. 

This splendid collection has been got together 
by presents, purchase, breeding, and exchanges. 
Out of the 14,205 specimens, however, which 
have been in the possession of. the Society, 
searcely a tithe were bought. The Queen, es- 
pecially, has beon most generous in her presents, 
and the stream of barbaric offerings in the shape 
of lions, tigers, leopards, X&c., which is continu- 
ally flowing from tropical princes to the fair 
Chief of the nation, is poured into these Gardens. 


Her Majesty evidently pays no heed to the | 


superstition once common among the people, 
that a dynasty was only safe as long as the lions 
flourished in the royal fortress. In fact, the 
Gardens are a convenience to our gracious Mon- 
arch as well as to her subjects ; for wild animals 
are awkward things to have in one’s back prem- 
ises. Neither must we overlook the reproduction 
which has taken place in the Gardens; to such 
an extent, indeed, has the stock increased, that 
sales to a large amount are annually made. The 
system of exchanges which exists between the 
various British and Continental Societies helps 
to supply the Garden with deficient specimens 
in place of duplicates. Very rare, and conse- 
quently expensive, animals are generally pur- 
chased. 

The value of animals depends upon the state 
of the wild-beast market. ‘“ Wild-beast market!” 
exclaims the reader ; “‘ and where can that be?” 
Every one knows that London can furnish 
anything for money, and, if any lady or gentle- 
man wants lions or tigers, there are dealers in 


* The great merit of this inference may be judged 
from the circumstance that several eminent naturalists, 
out of an honest regard to the reputation of Professor 
Owen, endeavored to prevent the publication of the 
paper in which, with the sure sagacity of scientific 
genius, he confidently announced the fact. 
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Ratcliffe Highway and the adjacent parts who 
/have them on the premises, and will sell them 
'at five minutes’ notice. They “talk as famil- 
| iarly of lions as ladies do of puppy dogs ;” and 

a gentleman, who purchased a bear of one of 
_ them, lately informed us that the salesman coolly 
proposed that he should take him home with him 
}in a cab! We once had occasion to visit the 
| establishment of one of these dealers, and were 
_ shown up a ladder into a cockloft, where, hearing 
a bumping, and perceiving a lifting motion in 
| & trapdoor, we inquired the reason, which called 
| forth the dry remark that it was only three lions 
at play in a box below. Although these men 
| generally manage to secure their live stock in a 
| satisfactory manner, yet accidents will occur in 
the best-regulated lion-stores. A wild-beast 

merchant, for instance, informed us that one 

night ‘he was awakened by his wife, who drew 
‘his attention to a noise in the back-yard, where 
he had placed two lions on the previous evening. 
|On putting his head out of the window—his 
room was on the ground-floor—there were the 
lions, loose, and, with their paws on the window- 
sill, looking grimly in upon him. A good whip 
and a determined air consigned Leo to his cage 
again without further trouble. On another 
occasion this same man, hearing a noise «in his 
back premises, found to his horror that an 
elephant, with his pick-lock trunk, had let out 

a hysena and a nylghau from their cages, and 
was busy undoing the fastenings of a denfull 
of lions! The same resolute spirit, however, 
soon restored order. Amateurs have not always 
the same courage or self-possession, and they 
immediately have recourse to the Garden folks 
to get them out of their difficulties, as a house- 
keeper would send to the station-house on finding 
a burglar secreted in his cellar. On one occa- 
sion a gentleman, who had offered a rattlesnake 
and its young to the Gardens at a high price, 
sent suddenly to the superintendent to implore 
immediate assistance, as the said snake, with 
half a score venomous offspring, had escaped 

from their box and scattered themselves in his 

nursery. The possessor, to avoid worse losses, 
was only too glad to be rid of his guests at any 
pecuniary sacrifice. 

The pitch of excellence to which the Gardens 
have arrived has naturally resulted in drawing 
the increased attention of the public towards 
them. We have only to contrast, for instance, 
the number of people who entered in the year 
1848—the first in which a more liberal system 
of management came into play—with those who 
passed in in 1854, to see that the establishment 
flourishes under the auspices of the new secre- 
tary ; for while in the former year only 142,456 
persons passed through the turnstiles, the num- 
ber had risen in the latter to 407,676. It is 
interesting to observe that, although an increase 
of full 100 per cent. took place upon the 
privileged and ordinary shilling visitors during 
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that interval, yet that the reduction of the ad- 
mittance-charge to sixpence on Mondays and 
holidays was the main cause of the gradual 
influx of visitors—the year 1848 showing only 
60,566 admittances of these holiday folks and 
working-people, to 196,278 in 1854. Here, then, 
we have an increase of 135,712 persons, many 
of whom were, no doubt, rescued, on those days 
at least, from the fascinations of the public- 
house. With all this flood of life, the greater 
portion of it undoubtedly belonging to the 
laboring-classes, not the slightest injury has been 
done to the Gardens. A flower or two may have 
been picked, but not by that class of English- 
men who were once thought too brutal to be 
allowed access unwatched to any public exhibi- 
tion. Every year that passes over our heads 
proves that such shows as these are splendid 
examples of the method of teaching introduced 
by Bell and Lancaster; that they furnish 
instruction of a nature which is never forgotten, 
and which refines at the same time that it 
delights. — Quarterly Review. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE TIGER AND THE ALLIGATOR. 
I remember reading many years ago, in a 
work entitled, I think, ““The Book of Wonders,” 
the account of an event well calculated to agi- 


tate the nerves of a sensitive person, in which 
the life of an individual was saved by the joint 
action of two causes, each of which, operating 
alone, must have proved inevitably fatal. A 
vessel was riding at anchor in a tropical river at 
no great distance from the shore, when, the day 
being warm and the water smooth, one of the men, 
who had been drinking to intoxication, deter- 
mined to enjoy the luxury of a bath in the tepid 
waters. His companions remonstrated, declar- 
ing that one or more alligators had been re- 
cently seen in that part of the river where they 
then were. Regardless of danger, and deaf to 
admonition, in he plunged, but had not long en- 
joyed the embraces of the watery element when 
it was discovered by his companions on board that 
an alligator had marked him for its prey, and 
was then steering toward him. A shot was fired 
in order to arrest, if possible, the pursuit; but 
the leaden shower was effectually repelled by the 
scaly armour of thealligator. The swimmer dis- 
covering, by the commotion on board, the danger 
to which he was exposed, struck out directly for 
the land, urging his flight with the utmost force 
which his arms and legs could supply. As he 
approached the land, with his formidable pur- 
suer close in his rear, ready to seize upon him, it 
was discovered that another enemy, no less 
formidable than the amphibious one, awaited him 
on shore. A large tiger wascrouching amongthe 
bushes on the bank, ready to seize his victim as 
soon as heshould come within his reach. Making 
a vigorous bound for this purpose, he happily 
overleaped his object, and instead of fleshing his 
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teeth and claws in the body of the man, he en- 
countered the jaws of the alligator. A terrible 
conflict was the immediate result, by which the 
water was dyed with blood ; but the amphibious 
animal being in its own element, had greatly 
the advantage of its enemy, and dragging him 
to the bottom, detained him there till the water 
and its own jaws put an end to the conflict. The 
man thus happily rescued from his perilous 
situation, being taken on board of the vessel, it 
was found that the fright or the bath, or the 
two together, had completely sobered him. 

It is presumable that he would not repeat the 
experiment. 


EMANCIPATED SERFS OF THE DANUBIAN 
PRINCIPALITIES. 


Referring our readers back to the article in our 
number for February last, on the emancipation 
of the serfs in Moldavia and Wallachia, under 
an edict of Prince Ghika, we think some account 
of this class may not be uninteresting to our 
friends. 

It is not, we believe, generally known that 
these serfs belong to the nomadic tribe known 
as Gypsies or Bohemians. Tradition ascribes 
to them an Asiatic origin, which, however, they 
themselves deny. They say they are of Egyp- 
tian extraction. In many parts of Europe they 
are in fact called Egyptians, and hence the 
designation of Gypsy. Nevertheless, philologi- 
cal investigations go rather to show that they 
originally came from the East. Their language 
is a mixture of a branch of the Sanscrit, and 
of words, terminals and prefixes, borrowed from 
the people among whom they dwell. Their 
nomadic habits and their patriarchal institutions 
strongly corroborate this view of their ancestry, 
notwithstanding that in their bronze complexion, 
black hair, teeth of ivory whiteness, burning 
eyes, long chest and projecting shoulders, one 
may trace some striking characteristics of an 
Ethiopian origin. On the other hand, they 
closely resemble the lowest caste in India, and 
it is highly probable that their ancestors came 
from the banks of the Oxus and the region south 
of it. History records that in the year 1400 
they were driven by Tamerlane out of Asia, to 
the number of more than 2,000,000, for there 
were quite as many in Europe forty-two years 
after. They entered Europe by three great 
routes: one stream reaching Spain by way of 
Africa; a second sweeping into central Europe, 
along the northern shore of the Euxine; whilst 
the largest tide ebbed into the nations of the 
Danube by the way of Anatolia and Roumelia. 

Gypsy bands seem to have first appeared in 
Moldavia in the year 1417. Within a few 
months after, they were found scattered through- 
out Germany, and wandering north on the coasts 
of the Baltic. The next year they made their 
appearance in Switzerland, where, in 1442, there 
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were not fewer than 14,000. In 1510, we find 
the Swiss Government making attempts to expel 
them, as Ferdinand of Spain had done in 1492, 
though unsuccessfully. At this same period 
we find them in France, where they were perse- 
cuted with fire and sword, the Government go- 
ing so far, in 1612, as to decree their extermina- 
tion. They also appear to have been in England 
some time in the fifteenth century. In the 
days of Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth, they 
were the objects of fierce Parliamentary perse- 
cution in England, whilst in Scotland they were 
recognised as an independent people, and, in 
consequence of the protection they enjoyed, in- 
creased in number to upward of 100,000 souls. 
Not, however, to follow their history in the 
various countries they came to inhabit, we will 
confine ourselves to a notice of that section of 
them who migrated into Moldaviaand Wallachia, 
and who— whatever their numbers originally— 
are at present computed to amount to about 
300,000, equally divided, or nearly so, between 
the Governments of the respective principalities 
and private individuals, and held, until the pass- 
ing of the recent edict, as serfs or slaves. These 


are divided into two classes, namely, the Crown 
Gypsies, and those who are private property, and 
are employed as domestic and agricultural slaves. 
These classes are further subdivided as follows : 

The Crown Gypsies (Domnesk) may be sub- 


divided into four classes : 

Ist. The Ruduri and Aurari. These have 
the exclusive right of washing the river sand for 
gold, which abounds in the Carpathian streams. 
In Transylvania, too, where the art of gold-wash- 
ing is brought to greater perfection than in the 
Danubian principalities, the washers are chiefly 
Gypsies. Their apparatus consists of a crooked 
board, four or five feet long, and between two 


and three feet broad, having a wooden rim on | 
Over this board is spread a woollen | 


each side. 
cloth, upon which the gold sand mixed with 
water is scattered, and to which the small grains 
of gold stick. The cloth is afterward washed in 
a vessel of water, when the metal sinks to the 
bottom. When larger particles of sand are 
found, the washers make deeper channels in the 
middle of the crooked board, and in these the 
small pieces are caught as they roll down. These 
gold-washing gypsies exercise great judgment 
in the selection of favorable locations, and pay a 
small tribute, which, however, does not go into 
the treasury, but is given to the wives of the 
Hospodars, as pin-money. 

The second class of this section are called 
Ursari, or exhibitors of bears, and pay a tribute 
of a few piasters to the Government. They 
wander from village to village, with bears captured 
when young in the Carpathians, and which they 
teach to execute several grotesque movements 
called dances. To ensure themselves against 
accidents, these Ursari break the teeth and claws 
of the unfortunate animals, and nearly blind them 
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by thrusting a red-hot iron into their eyes. They 
have also a peculiar mode of capturing them. 
They place a vessel containing honey and brandy 
where the bears repair to drink, and in such a 
position that they cannot but see it. The old 
and the young are unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of the honey, a love of which, if not of the 
liquor, is their besetting weakness. In the 
course of a few minutes the alcohol begins to 
take effect; the bears commence capering and 
dancing until they fall powerless to the ground. 
The wary gypsies then bind them fast, and 
drag them home on their carts. 

The third class are styled Linguari, or wooden- 
spoon makers, but they manufacture other arti- 
cles, and also follow the calling of smiths. Of 
the four classes they are in the best condition, 
some of them having permanent dwellings. 

The fourth class of Crown Gypsies are the 
Laiessi, or vagabonds, who, having neither fixed 
residence nor occupation, live and wander in cor- 
roding idleness, laboring only occasionally as 
masons, smiths, comb-makers, &c. If they are 
the most wretched of the Crown slaves, they are 
the most independent. For a few piasters annual 
tribute, they are permitted to pasture their 
horses in the vicinity of the villages and high- 
ways. The majority live by theft, sleeping by 
day and plundering by night. The females 
wander about, interpreting dreams and omens, 
and telling fortunes. In most respects they 
resemble the gypsies known amongst ourselves. 

With the exception of some of the Linguari, 
as already stated, none of the Crown Gypsies 
have fixed dwellings. In summer they encamp 
under tents; in winter they hibernate, like the 
Wallachian peasantry, in rude subterranean 
dwellings. Their government is quite demo- 
cratic. They unite in groups of from ten to 
fifteen families, under the authority of one of the 
band, who is styled a Jude, or Judge, and who 
is in turn subordinate to a chief called their 
Balbussa, who is chosen in full assembly, in the 
open air, and who, as well as the subordinate 
judges, must be confirmed in his authority by 
the military governor of the Principality. The 
former stands between the gypsies and the hos- 
podars. He apportions the tribute that is to be 
paid ; acts as supreme judge in cases where an 
appeal is made to his authority ; punishes the 
guilty, generally with his own hand, and occa- 
sionally informs the Government of the condition 
of his subjects, who stand in greater fear of him 
than of the Prince himself. It is indispensable 
that he should belong to a family from which a 
Balbussa has already been selected. He must 
be better clothed than his fellows, ripe in years, 
and of imposing stature and bearing. He usually 
rides on horseback, in order to be distinguished 
from the other gypsies, and has the right to wear 
a beard, a long red cloak, leather boots of a red 
or yellow color, and also to carry a knout to 
punish delinquents. 
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The slaves, or gypsy-serfs, held as private | 
property, who constitute the second class, and | 
in contradistinction to those held by the Govern- 
ment, belong either to religious establishments | 
called cloisters, or to private individuals. They | 
are subdivided into two classes, namely, the 
Laiessi and the Vatrassi. The former roam 
about under their Jude, differing from the 
Laiessi of the Crown only in paying tribute to 
the cloisters and to private individuals instead 
of the Government. These cloisters, and similar 
religious institutions, are more numerous in 
Moldavia and Wallachia than in almost any 
other part of the world, and possess more than 
one-third of the real estate in the Principalities. 
In the year 1848 a law was passed manumitting 
the slaves belonging to the cloisters, but it was 
disregarded. 

The second class of this section, namely, the 
Vatrassi, have fixed dwellings, and their position 
corresponds in essential particuiars to that of the 
domestic and field slaves in the Southern States 
of the American Union. They are the property 
principally of the wealthy families, and, from 
being constantly brought into contact with their 
masters, have lost many of the distinct charac- 
teristics of the race; so much so, indeed, as to 
render it difficult to distinguish them from the 
Wallachian peasantry. Some of them live in 
villages, engaging in agriculture, or working as 
masons, smiths, tailors, shoemakers, &c., but the 
greater number do service in the city palaces of 
the Boyards. 

How these were enslaved does not appear very 
clear. Probably their ancestors, as well as those 
of the other classes previously described, were 
reduced to the condition of slavery soon after 
their appearance in the Principalities, not as 
prisoners of war, nor as the debtors of the weal- 
thy Boyards, but by the right of the strongest. 
Their condition was most pitiable, and the few 
efforts that were made to ameliorate it were un- 
attended with success, or, at least, very trifling. 
In fact, although—as has been urged with 
respect to Turkish slavery—there are some points 
of difference between the condition of the slaves 
in the Danubian Principalities and that of the 
same class in America, it is characteristic of the 
system of slavery anywhere that its influence 
upon master and slave is essentially identical. 
Family ties are disregarded ; virtue is outraged ; 
marriage is dishonoured ; and humanity is insult- 
ed and wronged. The ordinary mode of pun- 
ishment for the slave used to be the bastinado. 
This is applied to the soles of the feet, the latter 
being elevated so that merely the head and the 
shoulders of the sufferer rest upon the ground. 
The lash, the spiked collar, and close confine- 
ment, were also commonly employed. The 
right and power of the master were absolute. 
In Bucharest it used to be no unusual thing to 
hear that this or that Boyard had murdered one 
or more of his slaves. Gypsy blood flows in the! 
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veins of the highest Boyard families, as negro 
blood does in some of the “ best families” of 
Virginia and other Southern States. The price 
of slaves varies, of course. Males may be pur- 
chased for less than £40 sterling ; females are 
much more expensive, their value depending 
greatly on their youth and personal attractions. 
The education of the whole class was not even 
thought of, much less provided for, whilst so 
complete was the authority of the Boyards over 
their human chattels that the government officers 
were not allowed to make, in the census, a 
return of the number of slaves. Before the oc- 
cupation of the Principalities, many thousands 
of the then Wallachian gypsy slaves were under 
the protection of the Austrian Consulate at 
3ucharest, which has been pretty constant and 
consistent in protecting these unfortunate per- 
sons from the cruelty and rapacity of their 
masters. We presume that this is the class 
which will be“most benefitted by the recent edict 
of emancipation ; and it is certainly to the credit 
of their masters that the latter have unanimously 
refused to accept the indemnity which it was 
proposed should be awarded tothem.—( London) 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


SILKS, BRANDIES AND SEGARS. 


To those who have not examined the statis- 
tical returns published annually by the Govern- 
ment, the amount paid every year for luxuries 
will appear fabulous ; but the figures do not lie, 
no matter who may doubt. 

We boast of our ability to feed the world, and 
of the business we are doing in that way now; 
but few suppose that the silks—piece goods, 
including ribbons, but not buttons and orna- 
ments, chiefly manufactured of silk—brought 
here for the adornment of Republicans and their 
wives and daughters, exceed in value, by eight 
millions of dollars, all the flour that we send 
abroad. Yet such/is the fact. In the year end- 
ing June 30th, 1855, we exported $14,783,394 
in flour, and imported $22,470,611 in silks, 
leaving the balance we have above stated to be 
charged to the difference between the pride of 
Americans and the appetite of all the world be- 
sides. 

Our cornfields, particularly in the West, are 
the occasion of much national boasting. We 
measure them simply by miles square, and esti- 
mate their value in hundreds of millions; but 
the amount of this, our national staple, which 
we send abroad is overshadowed by the cost of 
the segars with which we poison breath and 
ruin health. In the period we have named, 
corn worth $1,374,077 left our ports, and segars 
valued at $3,314,935 were brought in. 

The herds of cattle, and the resulting barrels 
of beef, people never tire of talking of. They 
see in them a large part of the material with 
which we claim we can fill the maw of all civil- 
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ized mankind. Our merchants who are in that 
line watch the foreign markets with great solici- 
tude, and gauge their prices by signals from the 
other side of the water. But of beef, tallow, hides 
and horned cattle, wesold for other countries only 
$2,214,554 in the last commercial year, and 
during that time we bought brandy to the 
amount of $3,241,408. 

We deal largely in tobacco, raise it in quan- 
tities, chew and smoke it without limit. It 
constitutes the third in value in the list of com- 
modities which this country has to spare. Yet 
we export only $11,319,319 in value of this 
article yearly, and last year we received in return 
tea and coffee amounting in round numbers to 
$24,000,000. Even in narcotics the balance of 
trade is largely against us. 

Bacon, lard and live hogs are not unimportant 
items in our commerce ; yet we send abroad only 
enough of these to buy the linen that we wear. 
— Chicago Times. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 17, 1856. 
The spirit which pervades the letter from 
Thomas Chalkley, given in another part of this 
paper, and the testimony which it bears to 
the nature and pleasantness of the service 
to which great part of his life was devoted, 
can scarcely fail to commend it to the favor- 
able reception of every pious reader. The testi- 
mony of one such witness as Thomas Chalk- 
ley is more than a counterpoise to all the cavils 
which the enemies of Christianity have been 
able to produce, from the time when the oppo- 
nents of the apostle Paul exclaimed, “ What 
will this babbler say?” to our own days. It is 
positive, practical testimony on the one side, 
and loose, cavilling infidelity and ignorance on 
the other. One witness who testifies of that 
which he knows, must overbalance a thousand 
who profess to testify in relation to that which 
they know not. E. L. 



































































































































Sounp or THE Beti.—Being for several 
months much alone in my chamber, I have 
noticed a circumstance, which, though apparently 
trivial in its nature, may perhaps be deemed 
worthy of the consideration of some of our read- 
ers. I have observed, that when one of the 
public clocks commences the proclamation of the 
hour, the first stroke seems audible, clear and 
strong, while the one immediately following can 
sometimes scarcely be heard, and is generally, 
if not always, much less distinct than the first. 
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When the number is considerable, a great 


difference is discoverable between the clearness 
with which the different strokes are heard, few, 
if any, being equally audible with the first. 


Now, is this difference merely imaginary; is 


it owing to any difference of the foree with which 
the hammer may fall upon the bell, or is it owing 
to some changes in the bell, during the process 
of proclaimingthe hour? The inquiry is curious, 
if not important. Some readers may think it 
strange, if an attempt should be made to trace 
any connection between these variations in the 
sound of a bell and the vibrations of a pendu- 
lum ; yet such a connection is neither wild nor 
fanciful. It is well known to philosophers aud 
mathematicians, that the time occupied in the 
vibration of a common pendulum depends upon 
two circumstances—the force of gravity by which 
the pendulum is actuated, and the length of the 
pendulum itself, measured from the centre of 
suspension to that of oscillation ; the times being 
reciprocally as the square root of the force, and 
directly as the square root of the length. 


But musical strings, or strings which by their 


vibration emit a sound, vibrate upon the same 
principle as the common pendulum, the time of 
the vibration increasing with the length of the 
string, and diminishing with the increase of the 
force with which they are stretched ; hence mu- 
sical strings of the same length, equally stretched, 
vibrate in the same time and emit similar tones, 
consequently, such strings are said to be in 
unison. It is a remarkable circumstance, that 
when two strings in unison with each other, are 
placed near together, and one of them is struck 
so as to produce a sonorous vibration, the same 
vibratory motion will be communicated to the 
other string, but no such effect results when the 
strings are not in unison. 


Sounds, however produced, whether by the 
action of musical strings, or by the vibrations 
of the parts of a bell, are still the effect 
of the vibratory force which produces them ; and 
the sharpness or gravity of their tone depends 
upon the rapidity with which the vibrations are 
effected. As the vibration of one musical string 
gives a corresponding one to another in unison 
with it, it necessarily follows, that a number of 
such strings, struck at the same time, must pro- 
duce a united sound more clear and distinct 
than either of them, singly, would have elicit- 
ed; but, on the other hand, if no two of the 


str 


the 
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strings are in unison, their simultaneous action 
can produce nothing but a discord, in which 
each serves to deaden the sound excited by all 
the others. Now, does not this throw some 
The first 
stroke of the hammer falls upon the bell in a 
quiescent state, and gives to its metal such vibra- 
tory motion as the magnitude and structure of 
the bell and the force of the hammer are capable of 
producing. If we apply the hand gently to the 
bell after it has received a stroke of the ham- 
mer, we readily perceive that the vibratory mo- 
tion of the metal does not immediately cease, 
but continues for some time after the sound of 
the stroke has ceased to be audible. If the 
strokes succeed each other with rapidity, the 
second must necessarily fall, not upon a quies- 
cent body, but upon one possessing considerable 
vibratory agitation. 

Are these sounds then necessarily in unison, 
or may they not be of the nature of a discord, 
in which the second is drowned, or rendered 
less audible by the condition of the bell at the 
time the stroke was received ? 

It is not intended, in this instance, to attempt 
a philosophical disquisition on the case, but 
merely to suggest a few reflections which may 
serve to stimulate, if they do not satisfy, the 
curiosity of our philosophical readers. &. L. 


light upon the original question ? 


“Tue Cristian Reaper.” —This is the 
title of a little work lately published in Boston, 
compiled by a Friend in New England, “ in- 
tended as a first-class book for schools, and for 
general distribution in families.”” The purpose 
of the compiler is stated to be “to add one to 
the number of books that may be safely placed 
in the hands of our young friends, and yet prove 
not entirely dull or uninteresting ;” and this 
purpose, judging from a cursory examination, 
would appear to be accomplished. The contents, 
selected from many different sources, are varied 
and interesting. While the workis not intended 
to have a sectarian character, articles inconsistent 
with the principles of Friends have beeu care- 
fully excluded from its pages. ‘ 


a 


Ir seems proper to state, for the information 
of our readers, that Toomas B. Goutp, of New- 
port, R. I., deceased on the 22d of 2d month 
last, and Jonn WixBuR on the Ist inst. 
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Dizp.—At the residence of her mother, in 
Wayne county, Indiana, on the 10th of 3d mo. last, 
Estuer V., daughter of the late John and Esther 
Nicholson, in the 29th year of her age, a beloved 
and consistent member of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. This valued young woman was 
for many months confined to herroom by severe 
indisposition, which she bore with a fortitude be- 
coming a devoted Christian. 

Her bereaved mother, in speaking of her deep 
affliction, notes, ‘‘ My dear Esther has indeed been 
taken from my side ; ‘the stroke falls heavily upon 
me; but I mourn not as those without hope, having 
the consoling assurance that she was, through 
adorable mercy, prepared for a mansion in her 
Heavenly Father’s kingdom. For the last two or 
three weeks there was not a cloud to obscure the 
brightness of the prospect before her.’’ She was 
desirous that her friends should know, that death 
(to her) had lost its sting, and the grave its vic- 
tory; adding, “ Now I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and because He liveth, I live also.” 

A short time before her departure, she said, 
‘And now, my precious mother, permit me to 
thank thee for thy unswerving care and tenderness 
toward me through life. I freely resign thee into His 
hands, who wounds to heal, and whose love and 
tenderness far exceed that of sons and daughters. 
Farewell, farewell, my mother and my sister. I 
do believe we shall, heotath mercy, be permitted 
to meet again; yea, to meet and know each other 
in heaven.” 

The last entry in her diary is dated 2d mo. Ist, 
1856 :— 

“T have almost entirely, since the above date, 
(8th mo., 23d, °55,) been prostrated upon a bed of 
sickness, from which I believe there is but little 
prospect of my recovery. The consideration seems 
indeed, an awful one, the exchanging of my brief 
life of uselessness for an untried eternity. But my 
only hope, my every trust, lies alone in the merits 
onl maieen of Him who loved us, and gave him- 
self for us. Never, | believe, even in my darkest 
moments, have I doubted the power or the willing- 
ness of that Saviour to save, redeem and grant us 
according to our reasonable desires. The apostle 
testifies, ‘Heis able to save to the uttermost, all 
those who come unto God by Him, seeing He ever 
liveth to make intercession for us;’ then, unworthy 
as I am, may I not add with Israel’s Royal Bard, 
‘Why art thou cast down, oh my soul, and why 
art thou disquieted within me? Hope thou in 
God, for I shall yet praise Him who is the health 
of my countenance and my God.’ ” 

Not long after writingthe above, she came to re- 
alize the fulfilment of it in her own experience. 
Faith triumphed gloriously, and death wasswallow- 
ed up in victory. 

, In Miami county, Ohio, on the 9th of 3d 
mo. last, Coartes M. Furnas, a member of Union 
Monthly Meeting, and son of Joseph and Patience 
Faornas, in the 17th year of his age. During his 
sickness, he frequently expressed his readiness 
and willingness to depart, having often retired alone 
to pray to his Heavenly Father that he would pre- 
serve and prepare him to leave this world in peace, 
and feeling that he could adopt the language “ O! 
death, where is thy sting, O! grave, where is thy 
victory?” The evening before his death, he re- 
quested that the family might be called to his bed- 
side, when he took an affectionate leave of them, 
desiring all to be faithful in obeying the will of the 
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Lord, that they might meet him where parting 
would be no more, for he felt as one going to rest 
like the setting sun in acloudless sky. On the 
following morning he breathed his last in prayer 
and praises to his Heavenly Father. 

Diep, —Near Friendsville, Blount County, Ten- 
nessee, on the 11th of last month, supposed from 
over-exertion in removing the furniture from his 
house while it was in a state of conflagration, 
Joseru Jones, in the 76th year of his age, and for 


a number of years a worthy Elder of Newberry 
Monthly Meeting. 


, At China, Maine, on the 19th ult., Josuva 
Fry, in the 76th year of hisage. He was a mem- 
ber of China Monthly Meeting, and a firm believer 
in the principles and doctrines of the gospel, as 
held and professed by the Society of Friends, 
much attached to their mode of discipline, and as 
long as his health permitted, his seat at meeting 
was seldom vacant. His Jast sickness was very 
distressing, yet his mind was preserved in much 
calmness, and he expressed a willingness to wait 
all his appointed time until his change should 
come. His end at last was quiet and peaceful. 


——, On the 19th of 12th mo., 1855, in North 
Berwick, Maine, in the 39th year of herage, Hu.- 
paH E, wife of Elijah Varney, and daughter of 
Josiah and Elizabeth Prescott. She was confined 
to her bed about ten weeks, during which time, as 
she said, although it was not permitted her con- 
stantly to rejoice in the Lord, yet there was granted 
a sense of his goodness and love, and the support- 
ing arm was felt to be underneath. On the day of 
her death, though so weak at times she could not 
be understood, at other times strength was given 
and her mouth was open to deciare the wonderful 
dealings of the Lord, and tospeak of his goodness 
and mercy, much to the admiration and comfort of 
her friends, who have the consoling evidence that 
her end was peace. 


, At her residence in this city on the 9th 
inst., Lypia C. Cope, daughter of the late Israel 
Cope, in the 39th year of her age. 

‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me. 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on,thee, because he trusteth in thee.” 


ALUM CREEK QUARTERLY MEETING 
Having appointed a Committee to confer with 
Committees of Ohio and Indiana Yearly Meetings, 
on the subject of that Quarterly Meeting being 
attached to Ohio Yearly Meeting, it is proposed 
that the three Committees meet at Gilead Meeting 
House, at 10 o’clock on Seventh day morning next 
preceding the Quarterly Meeting in 6th mo. next. 











SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY IN RUSSIA. 


In the Polytechnic Institute of St. Petersburg, 
under the care of twenty-five instructors, more 
than two hundred and sixty pupils are prepar- 
ing themselves, by the study of chemistry, 
mathematics, and the laws of design as applied 
to the arts, for various elevated industrial pur- 
suits. Special schools of design in both the old 
and new capitals of the empire are attended by 
nearly one thousand scholars. The construction 
of roads and bridges is taught in the schools to 
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nearly five hundred pupils. These schools pos- 
sess admirable scientific apparatus, and instruc- 
tion is given in the latest discoveries of science, 
and in the principles of industrial art most ap- 
proved in the establishments of other nations. 





THE BOTANY OF COAL. 
(Concluded from page 558.) 

We have traced the origin of coal to the prime- 
val forests or swamps of our globe; another 
question remains: how came it what it is, and 
where it is? Perhapsa little light may be thrown 
upon this point by analogy. Some of the physi- 
cal phenomena of our globe presents points of 
resemblance worthy of note. Inthe great rivers 
of North America, vast quantities of timber and 
plants, torn from their native forests by land- 
floods or other means, are contiually being drifted 
down their streams till they become water-logged 
and sink. It being only the air contained in 
the pores of the wood that enables it to float, it 
is easy to understand that long soaking in water 
will repel it, and the wood, being thus rendered 
heavier than water, sinks. If great pressure be 
applied at the same time, this effect is produced 


jvery speedily. Captain Scoresby relates a re- 


markable instance of this in the narrative of his 
voyages to the arctic regions. A whale, on being 
harpooned, ran outall the line in the boat, and 
as the end of the rope was made fast, the boat 
was dragged by the fish under water to the depth, 
as was supposed, of several thousand feet, the 
men having just had time to make their escape 
by leaping on a piece of ice. When the whale 
returned to the surface to breathe, it was killed ; 
but instead of floating, it began to sink as soon 
as it was dead, in consequence of the weight of 
the boat, which was still attached to it by the 
line of the first harpoon remaining in the flesh. 
The sunken boat was raised with great difficulty, 
for so heavy was it, that although before the 
accident it would have been buoyant when full 
of water, it now required a boat at each end to 
keep it from sinking. When they had got it 
into the ship, the oaken planks were, Captain 
Scoresby says, ‘“‘as completely soaked in every 
pore as if they had lain at the bottom of the sea 
since the flood.” A piece of light fir wood, 
about fifteen inches square, that had gone down 
with the boat, when thrown into the water again, 
sank like a stone. 

When the timber is floated down a river, it is 
often arrested by a lake; orif the river descends 
to the sea, the voyage of the drift-wood will 
probably be arrested at its mouth, in conse- 
quence of the opposition of the tide and river 
current, and it will be deposited in the strata 
which every river is accumulating, as it reaches 
the ocean. In North America, we have exam- 
ples of vast deposits of timber under both these 
circumstances. In Slave Lake, the quantity of 
drift timber annually brought down is enormous. 
“As the trees,” says Dr. Kichardson, “ retain 
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their roots, which are often loaded with earth 
and stones, they readily sink, especially when 
watet-soaked, and, accumulating in the eddies, 
form shoals, which augment into islands.” Slave 
Lake, indeed, must ultimately be filled up by the 
matters conveyed into it from the river. Vast 
quantities of drift timber are daily buried under 
the sand at the mouth of the river, and enor- 
mous piles of it are accumulated on the shores 
of every part of the lake. The same operation 
is going on in Athabasca Lake, where a shoal 
of many miles in extent has been formed by the 
drift timber and vegetable débris brought down 
by the Elk River. Inthe Mississippi, vast rafts, 
composed of trees held together by the inter- 
lacing of smaller twigs, which have been washed 
from the banks by the main stream, are floated 
down into the Gulf of Mexico, bearing upon 
them a luxuriant covering of plants. The 
magnitude which some of the rafts attain by 
accumulation, while they are temporarily ar- 
rested in their progress to the sea, is truly 
astonishing. An obstruction of this sort in the 
Atchafalaya, one of the outlets of the Missis- 
sippi, in the lower part of its delta, produced a 
raft, ten miles in length, 220 yards wide, and 
eight feet deep. It rose and fell with the water 
during the changes of flood and drought, and, 
though floating, its surface was covered with a 
variety of living plants. In some places, where 
the shoals which these accumulations of alter- 
nate drift-wood and mud or sand had formed, 
have been cut through by the action of the cur- 
rent, it may be seen that the wood has become 
converted into a dark and brittle substance, re- 
sembling coal in the lowest beds, and has com- 
pletely lost its fibrous structure; while the 
various grades of this change may be observed 
as the upper beds are approached, containing 
the wood in its more recent state. The banks of 
the Mackenzie River display almost everywhere 
horizontal beds of wood partially carbonized, 
alternating with bituminous clay, gravel, sand, 
and friable sandstone: sections, in fact, of such 
deposits as are now forming at the bottom of the 
lake it traverses, and presenting an exact coun- 
terpart to the series of strata we have already 
mentioned as occurring in the actual coal mines. 
The lower beds of this carbonized wood are 
very similar to the lignite, or imperfect coal, 
found in the strata of the Isle of Wight, Dorset- 
shire, etc. A similar change can be observed 
in the peat-bogs of England and Ireland, where 
the deeper portions of the peat may be seen 
converted into a firm, black, carbonaceous sub- 
stance, which it requires no great stretch of the 
imagination to suppose will ultimately become 
coal. Numerous observations and experiments 
have established the fact beyond doubt, that the 
action of water upon wood or peat, submerged 
80 deeply as to be beyond the reach of atmos- 
pheric influence, is sufficient to convert them 
into black, brittle, bituminous substances ; and if 


this process were carried on under great pressure, 
such as would result from the weight of thick 
overlying strata, all the conditions necessary for 
the production of coal would probably be ful- 
filled, though a long period might be consumed 
ere the change was perfected. 

Having seen that coal is really vegetable in 
its origin, and having traced the means by which 
the forests of an ancient era became converted 
into that substance, we must now inquire how 
it has been placed where we find it—in the 
interior of the country, and raised far above the 
level of rivers, lakes, or seas. We may premise 
that at least two distinct processes have been 
concerned in the production of the coal-fields of 
this country—traces of the different action of 
each being found in various spots. One of 
these processes was probably closely analogous 
to that which we have described as taking place 
in America at the present day, viz., the accu- 
mulation in estuaries or lakes of vast quantities 
of drift wood, periodically borne there, and al- 
ternating with deposits of mud, sand, ete. This 
explanation will not, however, apply in all cases ; 
for it seems evident that some coal-fields have 
been formed in a more tranquil mode, and nearly, 
if not precisely, on the spot where the vegeta- 
tion flourished, as is plain from the fact we have 
mentioned, that the trees in some collieries are 
still in an erect position. It has therefore been 
supposed, that in such cases the plants passed 
into the condition of a peat moss, or that the 
decaying and .decayed trunks of the forest 
gradually composed a deep layer of vegetable 
substances, while other and younger trees con- 
tinued the process, and gave birth to fresh ac- 
cumulations of matter; that then the land on 
which they grew subsided below the level of the 
waters (as has often been the case in modern 
times), and the sea covered the vegetable de- 
posit with a layer of sand or mud—perhaps 
various layers in succession: that by slow up- 
heaval it became again dry land, to be again 
covered with a luxuriant plumage of trees and 
plants, which, being in their turn submerged, 
and pressed down under the accumulated 
weight of succeeding deposits, became at length 
what we now find it—coal. The repeated alter- 
nation of upheavals and depressions, such as we 
have now described, seems to afford the only 
satisfactory explanation of the true means by 
which many of the coal-fields have been formed. 
That such repeated changes of level did actually 
take place, the coal-fields themselves afford evi- 
dence; and we have many parallel instances in 
modern times. To cite only one. 

On the shores of the Bay of Baia, about five 
miles from Naples, stands a Roman temple, 
formerly dedicated to Jupiter Serapis. In the 
early part of the Christian era, this temple, by 
the sinking of the coast, became buried beneath 
the waves. In 1538, the coast was upraised 
and with it the temple, which was now high 
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and dry, bearing evident marks of the changes 
it had seen; atthe present time that same shore 
is slowly sinking again, and the temple is within 
so short a distance of the waves, that there can 
be but little doubt that it will undergo a second 
submersion. Strange as it may seem to the 
dwellers in our quiet isle, such fluctuations in 
the level of the land are no uncommon occur- 
rence even in modern days. A very large part 
of the continent of South America is subject 
to these mutations: some portions of the coast 
have been uplifted seventy feet at once; and 
the grand and lofty chain of the Andes has 
probably been raised to its proud elevation in 
(geologically speaking) modern times. In past 
ages, such revolutions were universal. The sea 
asserted its supremacy where land existed and 
forests flourished, and the bottom of the sea be- 
came uplifted and appeared as dry land. And 
so active were the mysterious but potent agen- 
cies which are and have been at work in the 
interior of our globe, and by which these wonder- 
ful elevations and depressions have been effected, 
that these movements have been frequently re- 
peated in alternate order. Not that it is to be 
supposed that alterations of the level have been 
always convulsive and sudden. Sometimes, 
undoubtedly, they have been so; but more fre- 
quently they were slow, gradual, and continued 
through long periods of time; just as some parts 
of Sweden and Norway are, and have been for 
hundreds of years, rising steadily at the very 
slow rate of a few feet in a century. By a like 
process have the coal beds not only assumed 
their form of many and variously repeated 
strata, but have been finally uplifted to their 
present position on dry land, where they stand 
as an enduring monument of His providence 
who “crowns us with loving-kindness and 
tender mercies,” and exemplify most strikingly 
how He can overrule the most mighty elements 
of destruction for the happiness and well-being 
of His creatures.— The Leisure Hour. 


demonstrated how unable materialists were to 
distinguish organic combinations from those 
purely chemical. Nothing, he said, was more 
absutd than to derive the process of thinking 
and willing from a phosphorescence of the brain, 
as Moleschott had done. How much more of 
thinking stuff, then, (material of thinking) would 
there be contained in bones, which have four 
hundred times more phosphorus than the brain? 





THE KINDER GARTEN. 


On the door of a respectable-looking mansion 
in London, we noticed the following inscription : 


“ Kinder Garten; or, Infant and Training 


School.’’ 


On first looking upon this notice, we were 
about as wise as the poor fellow who had paused 
from sweeping the street, and was trying to spell 
it out; but, unlike him, we did not give it up 
in despair: for, having a kind invitation to 
enter, we did so, and became acquainted with 
what was in our estimation a very interesting 
method of infant training. 

The “Kinder Garten,’ or Infant Garden, 
owes its origin to Frederick Fribel, who devoted 
the greater part of a long and active life to per- 
fecting and spreading his system. 

The first thing that occurred to us on enter- 
ing the school was, that toys were substituted for 
books, and that instead of having finished ma- 
terials, such as dolls and animals, the most sim- 
ple and inexpensive things were used, and that 
the children made their own lessons. It is, in 
a word, play organized into a system of labor for 
the child, so that, whilst he is amused and de- 
lighted, every faculty of body and mind is pro- 
perly educed. 

The first thing shown to us was a number of 
balls, of all the colors of the rainbow. This, 
which is called the first gift, is intended for very 
young children, and belongs to the nursery 
rather than the school. It teaches motion and 
color. The ball is used also in the movement 
games and gymnastic exercises. 

The second gift consists ofa ball, cube, cylin- 
der, stick and string. The games of this gift 
are so simple, that the weakest child can find 
delight in them, so instructive that they afford 
information to a man of science, and so diver- 
sified that they afford endless amusement to the 
children. 

With the third gift, which is a cube divided 
in every direction, so as to form eight small 
cubes, the child begins to build or construct. It 
is impossible for us to do justice to those little 
architects in words. 

A cube divided into eight planes cut length- 
ways forms the fourth gift, and with this still 
higher forms are produced. 

The fifth gift is only an extension of the third. 
The cube is divided into 27 equal cubes; 
three of these are further divided into halves, 


CHEMISTRY AND MATERIALISM. 


The renowned Liebig delivered a public lec- 
ture on “ Animal Chemistry ” at Munich, during 
the past winter, in which he took occasion to 
declare, from his position as chemist and natur- 
alist, his opposition to the widely-spread views 
of Moleschott, Vogt, Buchner and others, of the 
most rugged materialism. _ He pronounced 
himself, with dignity and energy, against the 
“deniers of mind and vital power,” and illustra- 
ted and combated, from his profound conviction, 
their erroneous theories on pure scientific ground. 
He showed how impossible it is to explain on 
chemical principles the existence of even the 
lowest connecting parts of an organism—of a 
cell or a muscular fibre—and how much more 
so to account for the mysterious processes of 
life and thinking by a change of matter. He 
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and three into quarters. This introduces the 
triangle, and enables the child to produce more 
complicated forms. 

The sixth gift stands in the same relation to 
the fourth as the fifth does to the third, enabling 
the exercises to be carried to a far greater extent. 

Having seen all the “gifts,” we were next 
shown the stickwork, which consists in laying 
little pieces of stick—undipped lucifer matches 
—in certain forms, commencing with two and 
rising to an indefinite number; it is surprising 
how many curious and beautiful things are made. 
One great object, however, is to teach reading 
by it. The following letters are formed by plain 
sticks :— 

AEFHIKLMNTVWXY4Z. 

The whole of the letters cannot be made with- 

out uniting the sticks, and this is accomplished 
by sharpening the points and fixing them in 
eas. Peas and stick work, however, are not 
confined to the formation of letters, but the 
most strange and beautiful things are made by 
this simple contrivance, in an almost infinite 
variety. 

Every one knows how fond children are of 
cutting with scissors. One of our little ones 


very often exercises this talent upon her clothes. 
Fribel, however, taking advantage of this pro- 
pensity, has turned it to use, and makes paper- 


cutting a very interesting branch of education. 
The child is taught to fold the paper in certain 
mathematical forms, and then to cut into it in a 
vertical direction, when it discovers that a 
variety of the most beautiful forms and patterns 
are the result. This is what it is always striving 
after in all its rude efforts at clipping, and no one 
can tell who has not seen it how the little fellow 
rejoices when he has discovered that secret. 

The purely mathematical basis upon which all 
this has proceeded, will prepare the reader to 
expect that drawing will naturally follow; and, 
indeed, the method of drawing is so thoroughly 
scientific, that we advise any one, no matter of 
what age he may be, to study it thoroughly. A 
copy ruled in squares, and a pencil, are all the 
implements that are required, and with these 
the child is enabled to draw forms equally sur- 
prising for their beauty and taste. 

The only thing further which we are enabled 
to notice, is the gymnastics, or, as they are 
termed, movement games, and modelling. Fré- 
bel is the first that we have ever known of who 
studied the plays which children invent them- 
selves, that he might thereby be enabled to 
instruct them in their own method. Every 
mother knows how fond children are of dough, 
clay, or any soft substance, and he, taking advan- 
tage of this, set all his school modelling i in clay. 

"The movement games, however, which are 
above a hundred in number, afford an opportu- 
nity of teaching singing and deportment, whilst 
the body receives that culture and exercise ne- 
cessary for its proper growth. Upon the whole, 
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we can scarcely conceive that there is a faculty 
of either the body or mind which does not re- 
ceive its proper share of attention; and so 
thoroughly has Frébel comprehended his mis- 
sion, that he has left little for others to do but 
build upon the foundation which he has so ably 
laid. 

All who have been accustomed to be with 
children, must have observed how anxious they 
always are to do something. Their destruction 
is generally with a view to reconstruct something 
which shall give expression to their thoughts. 
The toys of the Kinder Garten are all made with 
a view to meet this desire. A few simple pieces 
of wood and paper, a little clay, a few sticks and 
peas, are sufficient to give permanent occupa- 
tion, and to lay the basis of a thorough education. 

Not the least pleasing feature of the Kinder 
Garten is to watch the earnestness and delight 
with which the children enter into their occupa- 
tions ; there is no apathy or listlessness here: 
every one is doing something; and instead of 
being anxious to leave school, his regret is that 
it is over so soon. There is no weariness, scold- 
ing, nor punishment, but the whole are intel- 
ligent and happy.— Leisure Hour. 


THE GREAT WEST. 


What is this great West, that we talk so 
much about? Every body calls it great, but 
few are aware how great it is ;—great, not alone 
in prairie lands, but great in population—great 
in schools and collegese—great in wealth—great 
in cities and towns, the marts of an immense 
traffic—great in rivers and lakes, upon which 
the steamers and sailing vessels perform a mis- 
sion of commerce, that throws into the shade all 
the foreign trade of the country. We have read 
the statements—we have examined the maps— 
we have talked with the people from there—but 
never could we imagine half the reality. In 
the whole history of the race of man, from the 
time that Joshua invaded the land of Canaan 
till now, there has been no such display of a 
wonder-working Providence, as in the settlement 
of this country. And what there is ahead, who 
ean tell? Our fathers thought Washington a 
central location for their Capitol; afterwards 
they talked of moving it to Cincinnati, and then 
to St. Louis—but now, a thousand miles beyond 
that is the centre of territory, and some day 
will be of population. Westward! Westward ! 
is the ery; and cities have come up in a day by 
the Mississippi, to vie with Boston and dispute 
for greatness with New York—and their streets 
have not been paved, before on the shores - 
California passes through the “ golden gate ” 
commerce that promises shortly to outdo all that 
London ever saw. Who knows, or can think 
what shall be there, when the Pacific is an 
American pond, and the East, or rather the 
West there, pays us homage. 
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Recently, R. 8. Elliot, of St. Louis, delivered 
a lecture in the Boston State House, that was 
reported for the Post, full of valuable informa- 
tion, which we regret we cannot publish, but 
from which we take some statistics. He divided 
the West into three divisions. In the first— 
the Nortuwest—he included Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Iowa and Minnesota. These States have 
a connection with the Atlantic, both through 
the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence. They 
have 156,202,880 acres of land, a population of 
1,760,000, and 1304 miles of railroad. Take 
those remote, northern States alone, and what 
an empire! They have 35,000 square miles of 
territory more than England, Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland together. 

They would make more than thirty-one just 
such States as Massachusetts, and would have 
all the facilities for agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce, that a whole union like Massa- 
chusetts possesses. Then compare the popula- 
tion, that is only 600,000 less than New Eng- 
land had at the last census, and in 1860 it is 
estimated that it will exceed New England, and 
not vary much from the total population of the 
whole country in 1776, and if it was peopled as 
densely as Massachusetts, it would have 36,000,- 
000 people. Nor are these people seattered far 
apart in a wilderness. There was Detroit, last 
year having 40,000 inhabitants ; and Milwaukie, 
30,000; and Chicago, that had only 4,500 
people 15 years ago, had 85,000 ; and there was 
the largest corn market in the world, receiving 
more than 20,000,000 bushels of breadstuffs 
from the rich fields around it, and the greatest 
lumber market in the country, leaving Albany 
and Bangor far in the back-ground, and for in- 
ternal improvements it has a hundred trains of 
cars arriving daily. Now look the world over, 
and where is such physical progress. 

Chicago is in the latitade, and, to a great ex- 
tent, a part of the Northwest, though it is in 
Illinois, and therefore we name it here, while it 
is placed in Mr. Elliot’s division of Central West, 
which ineludes Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. They 
embrace a population of nearly 5,000,000 people, 
have a valuation of nearly fourteen hundred 
million dollars, and have built 6,529 miles of 
railroad—or about the same as the whole coun- 
try possessed in 1850; and they are pushing 
their improvements as fast to-day, as any other 
section of the Union. This for a country that 
had not 50,000 people in 1800, and all of whose 
value is increasing like that of Indiana, that 
has gone up $200,000,000 in the last fourteen 
years. In this division is the city of Cincinnati, 
that equals the original Boston, and is the centre 
of a system of trade and manufactures for the 
Ohio valley, and stretches its iron arms to the 
farthest extremities of the country. We used 
to look upon Cincinnati as a corn and pork 
market, but its manufactures are now endless in 
variety and extent—its factories are all over it, 


and its workshops pour out a deal of stuffs that 
we will not name. It is now proposed to make 
a slack water steamboat canal of the Ohio River, 
for 1000 miles, and the business will shortly 
demand it. 

Mr. Elliot gave as the far West—Missouri 
and Kansas, a State and Territory of 117,300 
square miles of land, or fifteen times as much as 
Massachusetts; and it is a domain whose fields, 
before their resources are half developed, will 
be the envy and the wonder of the world. Mis- 
souri is running railroads in every direction, 
and one of them goes to the iron mountain, 
where are nine thousand million tons of worka- 
ble iron—enough to freight the road at 100,000 
tons per day, for three centuries, and the coal is 
as extensive as the iron. There are to be lighted 
up furnaces that will furnish the world with 
iron. Look at one of their cities; in 1840, St. 
Louis had a population of 16,000—a nasty, 
muddy place, where people went to die. In 
fifteen years, she increased that 16,000 to 125,- 
000, and her business kept pace with the people. 
Here is the statement of her commerce: ‘The 
wharf “stretches a mile and a quarter on the 
Mississippi, is several hundred feet wide, and 
during the season of navigation is crowded with 
the products of every clime and soil. In 1855, 
there were 600,000 barrels of flour manufactured 
in St. Louis, and over 400,000 received from 
other places; making a million barrels, and 
equalling the flour trade of Philadelphia. About 
140,000 bags of coffee were received in 1855— 
enough to make a string of coffee bags fifty miles 
in length. The hemp, tobacco, pork, lard, 
wheat, bale-rope, flour, coffee, sugar and salt, 
passing through the hands of St. Louis mer- 
chants in 1855, would, allowing the actual space 
occupied by each article, reach in one grand 
line from St. Louis to Boston.”” This, perhaps, 
is enough, though there are other statistics that 
seem more romance than fact, that we should 
be glad to give.-—Newburyport Herald. 


VANILLA. 


The vanilla, so much prized for its delicious 
flavor, is the product of a vine which grows to 
the top of the loftiest trees. Its leaves some- 
what resemble those of the grape; the flowers 
are red and yellow, and when they fall off are 
succeeded by the pods, which grow in clusters 
like our ordinary beans; green at first, they 
change to yellow, and finally to dark brown. To 
be preserved, they are gathered when yellow 
and put in heaps for a few days to ferment. They 
are afterward placed in the sun to dry, flattened 
by the hand, and carefully rubbed with cocoanut 
oil, and then packed in dry plantain leaves, so 
as to confine their powerful aromatic odor. The 
vanilla bean is the article used to scent snuff, 
flavor ice creams, jellies, Xe. The plant grows 
in Central America and other hot countries. 
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THE GROWTH OF GOOD. 


Far where the smooth Pacific swells, 
Beneath an arch of blue, 

Where sky and waves together meet, 
A coral reeflet grew. 


No mortal eye espied it there, 
Nor sea-bird poised on high ; 
Lonely it sprang, and lonely grew, 
The nursling of the sky. 


With soft, caressing touch, the wind 
In summer round it played, 

And, murmuring through its tiny caves, 
Unceasing music made. 


The ministering wind, so sweet 
With mountain perfume, brought 

A changeful robe of emerald moss, 
By fairy fingers wrought. 


Thus, day by day, and year by year, 
The little islet grew ; 

Its food, the flower-dust wafted by ; 
Its drink, the crystal dew. 


By night, the lonely stars looked forth, 
Each from his watch-tower high, 

And smiled a loving blessing down, 
Gently and silently ; 


And forest-birds, from distant isles, 
A moment settled there, 

And from their plumage shook the seeds, 
Then sprang into the air. 


The islet grew ; and tender plants 
Rose up amid the dearth, 

Bloomed, died, and dropped upon the soil, 
Like gifts from heaven to earth. 


Thus ages passed ; a hundred trees 
Graced that once barren strand ; 

A bundred ships its produce bore 
To many a distant land. 


And thus in every human heart 
A germ of good is sown, 

Where strivings upward to the light, 
Are seen by God alone. 


Christian Reader. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreren InteLticence.—By the Steamer Atlan- 
tic, Liverpool and London dates have been received 
to the 30th ult. 

The principal feature of the news is the official 
publication of the Treaty and the formal proclama- 
tion of Peace. The Proclamation was publicly 
read in various parts of London, on the 30th ult. 

The Treaty contains thirty-four articles, and 
provides that all territories coi. quered or occupied 
during the war shall be reciprocally evacuated as 
soon as possible. 

w Russia restores to Turkey, Kars and all other 
parts of the Ottoman Empire conquered by her, 
while Sebastopol and the other places in the Cri- 
mea, taken by the Allies, are to be restored to 
Russia. The Black Sea is neutralized, and forbid- 
den to all ships of war of every nation, except that 
each of the contracting Powers may station two 
small ships at the mouth of the Danube. Russia 
and ‘Turkey agree neither to construct nor preserve 
any military arsenals on the coast of the Black 
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Sea, and trade is to be free in the waters and ports 
of that Sea, subject only to police regulations. 
The navigation of the Danube is to be free, and 
each of the contracting Powers is tosend a delegate 
to put the river in navigable order, from Isatcha to 
Tza. The Principalities, with Servia, are to re- 
main dependencies of Turkey, which, however, is 
forbidden to exercise armed intervention therein. 
They are to be independent of any foreign protect- 
orate, and in their relations with foreign powers 
they will be represented by the Sublime Porte. 

The Sultan has communicated to the Conference 
his firman granting to the Christians within his 
dominions, entire equality with his other subjects, 
and the contracting Powers divest themselves of 
all claim to interfere with the internal administra- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire. A convention, con- 
cluded between France, England and Russia, 
declaring that the Aland Islands shall not be forti- 
fied, is appended to the treaty. 

Russia assents to the rectification of the Bessar- 
abian frontier. The new frontier starts from the 
Black Sea, one mile east of Lake Bonona Sola 
to the Akerman Road, along which extends the 
valley of Tragran, passing south of Belgrade, and 
reascends the River Yalpack to Savatsika, and ter- 
minates at Kamari, on the River Pruth. Elsewhere 
it is unchanged. This ceded territory is to be 
annexed to Moldavia. 

Russia and Turkey retain their possessions in 
Asia precisely as before the war, but their frontiers 
are to be marked out by the survey. The evacu- 
ation of Turkey by the Allies and the Austrians is 
to take place as soon as convenient. 


Turkey is admitted into the European political 
system, the other contracting Powers guaranteeing 
her independence and territorial integrity; and in 
case of dispute with her, the subject shall be sub- 


mitted to meditation. An important declaration 
on maritime law is appended. It abolishes pri- 
vateering, makes the flag cover the cargo, except 
articles contraband of war, and exempts from 
capture neutral goods under the enemy’s flag. 

The evacuation of the Crimea by the Allies was 
proceeding with all possible despatch. The French 
have evacuated Kinburn. The health of the 
armies is excellent. The most friendly inter- 
course exists between the Russian and the Allied 
forces, 

The Sardinian hospital at Constantinople has 
been destroyed by fire, but the inmates were 
saved. 

The armies of the several Powers were being 
placed on a peace footing. . Phe coronation of the 
Emperor of Russia is to take place on the 11th of 
the 9th month next. It is reported that the Czar 
has signified his determination that all the children 
born of serfs on and after the day of his coronation 
shall be free. 

Eneutanp.—The correspondence on the Central 
American question has been laid before the British 
Parliament. It is reported that the British govern- 
ment has made some concessions in the negotia- 
tions with our government, but that the British 
minister at Washington will not be recalled. The 
Government has recently sustained several defeats 
in Parliament, and it is thought that the present 
Ministry cannot remain in office much longer. 

Fiorence NIGHTINGALE, whose noble exer- 
tions in the Crimea did so much to alleviate the 
sufferings of the British soldiers in hospital, has, 
since the treaty of peace, been officially gazetted 
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in London, as Directress General of all the Hospi- 
tals in the British dominions, and no nurses can 
in future be appointed without her sanction. 

Lord Lyndhurst had given notice that on an 
early day he would lay before the Lords a report 
on the state of Italy, and its continued occupation 
by Austrian troops, thereby causing discontent, 
disturbing the political equilibrium, and endanger- 
ing the peace of Europe. 

France.—Destructive inundations had taken 
place in some of the provinces of France, in con- 
sequence of the heavy rains. The road from 
Bordeaux to Tonlouse was several feet under water. 

At a sitting of the Corps Legislatif, M. Mon- 
talembert made a remarkable speech on the 
freedom of the elective franchise, and denounced 
the Court of Cassation as an accomplice with the 
government to render universal! suffrage a mock- 
ery, and called for an alteration of the law. 

Iraty.—Northern Italy continues in a distracted 
state, and much agitation exists in Naples under a 
tranquil surface. No arrangements respecting 
this country appear to have been made in the 
Paris Conference, though it is reported that much 
discussion on the subject took place therein. 

The City of Prome in Burmah has been totally 
destroyed by fire. An insurrection had broken out 
in Palestine in consequence of the reported mur- 
der of a Turkish mendicant by an English mission- 
ary. The foreign consulates had been pillaged, 
and the Russian Consul killed. 

The Imperial forces in China had been defeated 
at Kiang-Si. 

The Ex-King of Oude had sailed for England. 

A meeting of 3,700 persons had been held at 
Melbourne, Australia, and resolutions adopted de- 
claring the system of appointing the Governor by 
the home office unfavorable to the welfare of the 
colony, and that he ought to be elected by the 
people. 

Brazi.—Accounts from Brazil under date of 3d 
no. 17th, state that the cholera still existed there, 
but not in great severity. Since the 8th mo. last, 
5,552 deaths had taken place in Rio from this 
disease. 

PanaMa.—The sloop of war St. Mary was at 
Panama on the 24th ult., and her commander had 
instituted an inquiry into the cause of the late 
outrage. A warm correspondence on the subject 
had taken place between him aud the Governor of 
Panama. Letters have been published from some 
of the California passengers, attributing the disturb- 
ance to the bad conduct of some Americans who 
refused to pay for articles purchased by them 
from the natives. 

Domestic.—Governor Robinson has offered a 
reward of $500 for the arrest of the person who 
shot Jones. Col. Sumner, with most of his troops, 
has returned to Fort Leavenworth. Arrests still 
continued to be made. Those first arrested were 
taken to Lecompton, where they gave bail for 
their appearance in Court, and were set at liberty. 
They were accompanied for some miles, on their 
return to Lawrence, by the troops, to protect them 
from a pro-slavery mob. It is stated that indict- 
ments for high treason have been found against 
Gov. Robinson, Reeder, Lane, and other Free 
State men. The Commissioners of Congress 
were at Lawrence taking evidence. Hopes are 
now entertained that Jones will recover. Though 
acting as Sheriff in Kanzas, he is a resident of 
Westport, Missouri. 
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Concress. Senate.—A third Committee of 
Conference on the Deficiency Appropriation Bill 
was appointed on the 7th inst. the two former ones 
having failed to agree. On the 8th, a resolution 
reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations 
declaring that no further legislation 1s necessary 
to terminate the treaty between Denmark and the 
United States, in reese to paying the Sound 
Dues, was taken up and discussed at length by 
Senators Sumner, Stuart, Clayton, Crittenden, Hale, 
Toombs, Collamer, and Benjamin. On the 9h, a 
number of private bills were passed, after which, 
the House bill granting a million and a half acres 
of land to Towa, to aid in the construction of rail- 
roads, was taken up and passed. 

On the 12th, the Iowa Railroad bill was recon- 
sidered and again debated and postponed. Gen. 
Cass spoke at length on the Kanzas question and 
in defence of squatter sovereignty. The Commit- 
tee of Conference on the Deficiency Bill made a 
report on the 13th, which was adopted. 

In the House of Representatives, the bill making 
appropriations for diplomatic and consular expen- 
ses, was passed on the 6th inst, A bill, from the 
Committee on Public Lands, granting alternate 
sections of land to Iowa, to aid in the construction 
of rail-roads, was then taken up and discussed till 
adjournment. On the 7th, an animated debate 


¢ 


took place in consequence of the disagreement of 


!the Committee of Conference upon the Deficiency 
| bill, and a spicy debate sprung up between Camp- 





bell and Giddings in relation to the appropriation 
to pay for the reclamation of fugitive slaves. On 
the 8th, a resolution was adopted reqnesting the 
President to communicate to the House such infor- 
mation as he possessed respecting the late 
disturbances at Panama; also, what measures had 
been taken in relation thereto. In the course of a 


lspeech condemnatory of the application of the 


funds of the nation to pay for the return of fugitive 
slaves, J. R. Giddings suddenly fell senseless to 
the floor and was conveyed to his lodgings. He 
soon recovered so far as to return to the House 
and conclude the remarks which he had commen- 
ced. On the 9th, a warm debate took place 
between Phelps and Giddings, in relation to 
affairs in Kanzas. The proposition to appoint a 
third Committee of Conference upon the amend- 
ments to the Deficiency bill was adopted. The 
session of the 10th was consumed by Fuller of 
Pennsylvania, who defined his position on the 
slavery question, and denied that he entertained 
Free Soil sentiments. 

On the 12th, a resolution was adopted requesting 
the President to inform the House whether the 
United States soldiers in Kansas had been em- 
ployed to arrest persons charged with violations 
of the supposed laws of a supposed Legislature 
of said Territory, assembled at the Shawnee mis- 
sion, and if such soldiers had been so employed, 
to inform the House by what authority they had 
been so employed. 

Bills were passed for the enlargement of the 
public buildings at Milwaukie, and appropriating 
$100,000 for deepening the flats in St. Mary’s 
river, Michigan, and $300,000 for keeping open 
the channel at the mouth of the Mississippi. 

On the 13th, the House adopted the report of 
the Committee of Conference on the Deficiency 
bill, from which the appropriation of $300,000 for 
finishing the Washington Aqueduct had been 
stricken out by the Committee. 
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